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Deliofflu Smdces fof Discerning Smdcen 



Tbe Tale LiUriuy Hagaiiiie 



SELF-SUPPOKTIHG COLLEGE STUDENTS 

will be giTen an OroOTtanity to add to theii 
incomes daring tbe snmmer Iioliday withont 
interfering with tbeii other work oi otker plans 

For particulars address 

POLO CLtTB CIGAHETTB CO^ Inc. 

Koom 017, as Park Sow, New York City 



EZCLtrSIVE CIGASETTES— NOT SOLD IN THE TKADE 



I 



Taxicabs - Touring Cars 

ELM CITY MOTOR CO. 
42 High Street 



FINEST EOUIPHENT LOWEST RATES 

Phone, Center 7B13 
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Short 
Ocean 
Trips 

VACATION voyages of vaiying lengdi on Uige, 
handsomely appointed steamers sailing from New 
York to uie American Meditenaiiean. including 
Florida and the Gulf of Mexico, Porto Rico. Nassau- 
Bahamas, Havana and points in Cuba. 

Via Clyde and Mallory Lines 
Direcl sailings to Jaclttoaville, Fla., caDtng at hotoac 
Quulestoo, S C Also to Key West and Tampa, with 
coDnectians foi the famous FItxida resorts, and to 
Mobfle and Galveitca, connecting lor ail pomti in the 
South and Southwest. 
Via New York and Porto Rico SS. Co. 



Sailings eveiy Saturday fot San Juan, P. R. I 
may make a splendid 1 6-day cnnie to and around the 
island and returning to New York, using the steamer aa 
a hotd lor the entse voyage 

Via Ward Line 

Separate or combined tours to Nassau, with its wonder- 
ful climate and varied sports, and Havana, noted for it 
golf, suif-bathing and unique foreign atmo4>here. Also 
a 24-day aU-expense Cnnse to Mexico, including stops 
at Havana, Progteso, Vera Ouz, Tampico and Nassau* 
Bahamas. 

Writm fm Wamtratrnd SturtOnrm 

Oyde-MaDorr Lines, Pier 36, N. R., New York 

New Torit & Porto Rico S. S. Co., , 11 Broadway, New York 
New Toifc & Cala Hail S. S. Co. Foot WaD St, New Toik 
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H Three Yale Poets H 

Brian Hooker. '02 

POEMS 

"Here is a new lyriM. . . . The spontaneous rush of color and 
image is the first and most striking quality in this poefs work; it is 
a natural and fluent outpouring. Mr. Hooker's verse borrows 
neither the futuristic motley nor the professorial cap and gown." 
—Louis Unterraeyer in the Yale Review. 

Cloth binding, $1,00 net; limp leather, $1.50 net, postpaid. 



MOTHER OF MEN 
lade paper <10 inches by 1 
for framing. 
Price 50 cents net, postpaid. 



Printed on hand-made paper <10 inches by 13 inches) in carefully 
chosen type, suitably for framing. 



William Rose Ben£t, '07 S. 

THE FALCONER OF GOD AND OTHER POEMS 

"Mr. William Rose Ben^t is the comet that flashes across 

firmament of contemporary American poetry. His latest book has 

the daring, the nobility, the wide range and insolent abundance of 

true poetic genius." — American. 

Board binding, $1.00 net; limp leather, $1.50 net, postpaid. 



Frederick Ea-astus Pierce, "04 

THE WORLD THAT GOD DESTROYED AND OTHER POEMS 
" 'The World That God Destroyed' is certainly significant of a 
great talent with perhaps some touches of genius. In its firm 
constructive sense, the drama retains much of classic dignity with- 
out a sacrifice of the plastic quality of modern plays." — Thomas 
Walsh in Yale Alumni Weekly. 

Cloth binding, $1.50 net, postpaid. 

YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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FRANK A. CORBIN 

Chamber of Commace Building 
185 Church Street, New Haven, Conn. 

516 Fifth Avenue, Cor. 43d Street 
New York 

"In the Spring — " 

NEW IMPORTATIONS OF 

CHINESE PONGEES and ENGLISH TWEEDS 



Why Don't You Rent a 
Remington Typewriter? 

Our special r«ital rate to Univer- 
sity Students is one which ought 
to interest you; we will rent you 
a rebuilt latest visible Remington 
2 MONTHS FOR $5 

Then at the end of two months, if you want to buy that machine 
OT a new one, we will credit the SS on the poichase price. 

Every student needs a typewriter for his own work, if for nothing 
else. And if you wish to do work for others, remember thit z 
Remington Typewriter is the best source of income a student can 
have. 

Oar special atndents' rental offer glvea yon a splendid chance. Send 
ns the SS and we will send the rental machine. 

REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
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RESERVED 

BY 

'"•e Phoenix Assurance Co. ^*^* 
of LONDON 
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The 

ROGER SHERMAN 

Studio 



1052 Chapel Street Oppcwite Yale Art School 

{Foimerlj' known as The Webei Stndlo) 



University Portraiture. 



This studio has been thoroughly refurnished and re- 
modeled to the exacting requirements of up-to-date 
portraiture. Q Under the management of one of the 
best known artists, we can assure our patrons of the 
beat results in Photography, either of individuals or of 
groups. Q To the men of Yale we offer our services 
anew with every assurance of excelling the past. 
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THE YALE LITERARY MAGAZINE— Conducted by the Studemj 
of Yale Uoiversiif. This tnagazine, established February, 1836, besides 
being tbe oldest college periodical, is the oldest extant literary monthly 
in America ; entering upon its Eighty-first Volume with the number 
for October, 1915. It is published by a board of Editors, annually chosen 
by each successive Senior Class, from the members of that Oass. It thus 
may be fairly said to represent in its general articles the average literary 
culture of the University. In the Memorabilia it is intended to make s 
complete record of the current events of college life; in the Book Notices 
and Editor's Table, contemporary publications and exchanges receive 
careful a" 



Contributions to its pages are earnestly solicited from students of all 
departments, and may be sent through the Post Office, or left at the office 
of the Magazine in Osbom Hall. They are due the 1st of the month. If 
rejected, they will be returned to their writers, whose names will not be 
known outside the Editorial Board. The Editors may always be found in 
the office on the first Monday evening after the announcement of contents, 
where they will return rejected manuscript and, if desired, discuss it with 
the contributors, A Gold Medal of the value of Twenty-five Dollars, for 
the best written Essay, is offered for the competitors of all undergraduate 
subscribers, at the beginning of each academic year. 

The Magazine is issued on the 20th day of each month from October 
to June, inclusive ; nine numbers form the annual volume, comprising at 
least 360 pages. The price is 13.00 per volume, 3a cents per single number. 
All subscriptions must be paid in advance, directly to the Business Manager 
or his authorized agents, who alone can give receipts tiierefor. Upon the 
day of publication the Magazine is promptly mailed to all subscribers. 
Single numbers are on sale at the Cooperative Store and book stores. Back 
numbers and volumes can be obtained from the Business Manager. 

A limited number of advertisements will be inserted. The character 
and large circulation of the Magazine render it a desirable medium for 
all who would like to secure the patroaage of Yale students, 

Alt communications with regard to the Editorial Manageuent of the 
periodical must be addressed Co Alfked Raymond Bellinger, Cha.innan. 
Communications with regard to the Business Manageuent, to Jambs 
Rred Sanderson or Waldo Leiss Tuckeb, Business Managers. Both 
should be sent care of The Yale Literary Magazine, Yale Station, 
New Haven, Conn. 
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EDITORS FOB THE CLASS OF 1917. 
ALFRED RAYMOND BELLINGER SAMUEL SLOAN DURYEE 

PERCIVAL GRAY HART ROBERT PAUL PFLIEGER 

CHARLES MORTON STEWART. III. 



BUSINESS MANAGERS. 
JAMES REED SANDERSON WALDO LEISS TUCKER. 

UNDERGRADUATES, IDEAS AND WRITING. 

T ITERATURE has made us acquainted with a man whose 
^^ life was one series of moral tortures, because he had no 
shadow. There are undoubtedly some men whose existence 
ought to be sadder still than Peter Schlemil's, because they miss 
something incomparably more essential than a shadow : they 
miss ideas ; and among those men, we are led to believe under- 
graduates are generally to be reckoned. "Undergraduates 
lack all originality!" publish vehement editors. "Under- 
graduates have neither creative genius nor ideas!" assert 
waspish critics, and while professional pessimists "waft a sigh 
from Indus to the Pole" and lament the lack of imagination 
which they assert is obvious enough in their actions, and mani- 
fest especially in their writings. 

The undergraduate has always been a patient and enduring 
scapegoat, carrying with resignation the heavy responsibility 
of many sins that are not his. Perhaps nobody blames him 
for not having new ideas. It is not a privilege of the mass to 
exclaim : "Eureka l" Too often the man who has a novel 
thought readily incurs the risk of being a second Mr. Kremlin, 
who had only one idea, Disraeli tells us, and that was wrong. 
But if new ideas are the patrimony of superman only, there 
are innumerable ways of conceiving old ones, incalculable inter- 
pretations of stale notions. Are these not bound to occur to 
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the mind of the undergraduate with more frequency than to 
anyone else's since he is privileged by the offering of the most 
profitable of all mental pabula, of the worsts of men who have 
contributed to build up the civilization which we all take a 
childish pride in emphasizing? Perhaps some people will say 
that there is a great deal of learning in Yale, because everyone 
needs a certain amount of it to get there, and because nobody 
ever takes any away. It is precisely what Dean Swift said of 
Oxford, two hundred years ago, but then, do we not all know 
that Dean Swift was hypochondriac? 

It is untrue that the undergraduate has no creative ability. 
It is untrue that he has no originality. It is untrue that he has 
no ideas. He possesses all those qualities, and they reveal 
themselves plainly enough in a bewildering and ever-increasing 
series of new clubs, of new extra-curriculum activities, of new 
works proposed, undertaken and executed. It must, however, 
be conceded, to the credit of the detractor of the undergraduate, 
that those ideas, so evident in actions, painfully and poorly 
struggle to demonstrate their existence in undergraduate 
writing, which is, or, rather, ought to be, the most powerful 
manifestation of that creative ability, and which, alas, too 
often appears, leaving a trail of bewildered readers, who 
despairingly inquire whether their inability to understand a 
misty text originates in personal defects or in an insufficiency 
of clearness in the writer's style. Essayists dwell at length 
over the imponderability of the ether of the skies, over the 
nature of the mysticism of man, or over the ethics of spinosity. 
Poets, with the perplexing vagueness of decadents, sing of souls 
adrift on drowsy seas, of lyric joys as white as snow. 

Is such a lack of precision necessarily indicative of a want of 
ability in expressing ideas clearly? Perhaps not. Such is 
the slavishness of our mind that we always have for the 
unfathomable a certain awe, definite or obscure, which almost 
naturally leads into sycophancy and humility. He who under- 
takes the reading of an unintelligible octavo is always prompt 
to ascribe his incomprehension to his own, rather than the 
author's incompetency, and there exist certain Pharisees whose 
perfect understanding of the fallibility of human nature is a 
rich mine which they unscrupulously exploit. They are the 
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mountebanks of literature, enabled by their innate cleverness 
and by the candor of others to throw dust in the eyes of their 
unsophisticated and admiring fellow-men. The multitude 
neither analyzes nor understands their writings, but' Fortune 
mayhap has kindly smiled upon them, and built them a pedestal 
of clay that will not crumble before the day some one will 
point out that their words are fleeting colors, and their ideas 
empty shells. In the meanwhile the ignorant will go on men- 
tioning with a knowing air the nebulous products of their 
pen, while they, the charlatans, will smile at each other like 
Roman Augurs, and whisper, with a touch of pity, perhaps, 
"What fools those mortals be — ". 

It may safely be assiuned, however, that the average under- 
graduate who writes does not make a cult of that special kind 
of literary forwardness and must be deemed innocent of such 
cunning ways. It is not his mental perversity that advises 
him to procure a piece of poetry or an essay analogous to a 
miry marsh where incomprehensible sentences paralyze the 
reader's mind as slushy weeds imprison the limbs of one who 
drowns. It is rather because he is like a primitive man, who 
registers sensations and translates them into monosyllables 
and gestures — but is unable to interpret them in writing. 
Unlike the primitive man, whenever he does express his feel- 
ings in written words, he believes himself to be an accomplished 
artist. He belongs to one of those sincere knights of the pen 
who render their ideas in an orgy of impressively imprecise 
terms, and who crush under their scorn the passivity of a Philis- 
tine crowd, left unresponsive by their literary achievements. 
He is, as they are, mortally stricken with the plague which 
moderns themselves baptized "modernism" and which impels 
him to crave for segregation from the vulgutn pecus. His own 
sanction of his efforts is quite sufficient to feed the vanity latent 
in his soul ; he takes a morbid pleasure in composing enigmatic 
songs, in singing inexplicable hymns, in professing mysterious 
doctrines, if only for the bitter joy of giving publicity to the 
fact that he is an unappreciated genius. But there are happily 
others, who, impressed, perhaps, with the wisdom of Mon- 
taigne, have come to a realization of the futility of their efforts. 
Without having Montaigne's sincerity and firmness of con- 
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viction, each one of them nevertheless entertains beliefs similar 
to his and thinks that "there should be some correction ap- 
pointed by the law against foolish and unprofitable writers, 
as there is against vagabonds and loiterers ; so should both I 
and a hundred others of our people be banished — ." 

They are the true writers; they are those that rend their 
clothes, cover their heads with cinders and enter with appro- 
priate humility the road to literature — "the most seductive, 
the most deceiving, the most dangerous of professions — ." 

Robert P. Pflieger. 
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A BALLAD OF AEGISPOTAMOS. 

(After the Fall of Athens— 404 B. C.) 
The seas are filled with shipping to the Gates of Hercules, 
From every port the brown sails fill and belly to the breeze, 
In lightless holds the wearied slave tugs at the laboring oar. 
But our galleys from Piraeus shall sweep the waves no more ! 

No more shall they go out in pomp, no more return in pride. 
The green waves creaming 'neath their bows, the white spray 

fiung aside. 
Their prizes towed behind them, their flags aloft and free, 
The galleys of our Athens, the Masters of the Sea ! 

Far out, far out from here they lie, where the great combers 

race. 
By the mouth of the Goats' Rivers, by the stormy straits of 

Thrace ; ' 

All ranged in battle-order, close tty their foes of late. 
They keep a watch about the place where Athens lies in state. 

The slaves sit silent by their oars, the pilot grips the wheel, 
The warriors are at their posts with bared and shining steel, 
The admiral and his captains stand with uncovered head, 
Forever in the grey-green gloom and guard the mighty Dead ! 

Her glory is departed, her strongholds are cast down, 

Men see her as a withered crone, crowned with a tinsel crown. 

The Spartan whip has scored her back, the Theban rod her 

breast. 
They take our sons for bondslaves, our daughters for their jest. 

Yet, though the lashes sear us, though bloody Sparta reigns, 

Though oft it seemeth easier to die than live in chains. 

We have one comfort as we walk these streets so shamed and 

dear. 
The spirit has gone forth from them, our Athens is not here. 
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There where the taut ropes sunder, and the strongest oar- 
blades bend. 

Where the timbers part, and the great winds roar, and the 
black waves leap and rend. 

Hard by the shores of Ilium, below the face of the foam, 

She has a green-walled chamber, a meet and splendid home. 

Full glorious as ever, her broken sword in her hand. 
Awful in her white beauty, couched on the yellow sand, 
Athena's kiss on her forehead and the kiss of Death on her lips. 
She lies there still by the Goats' Rill among her sunken ships! 

S. V. Benit. 
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CARLYLE— THE STYLIST. 
"TTtTHEN we adc Englishmen, especially those under forty, 

»' who amongst them are the greatest thinkers, they first 
mention Carlyle." With these words Taine, more than thirty 
years ago, opened his essay on Carlyle, It is a significant fact 
that Carlyle was in all probability still living when those words 
were written. High praise it is for a man that those with- 
whom he walked and associated in daily life, as well as men 
unnumbered who knew him only through his work, shoii'il 
thus pay tribute to him ; high praise indeed that when a 
Frenchman inquires, "Who is the greatest intellect in 
England?" the English nation should rise up in a body and 
with one voice acknowledge Carlyle. 

And if,-after thirty-five years, we were again to propound 
Taine's question to an Englishman, I have no doubt that we 
should receive the same answer. The years since his death have 
not defaced or worn away the name which he cut for Tiimself 
high on the list of Englishmen of letters ; succeeding years have 
served rather to embellish that name still more highly. The 
fickle world, so slow to praise and so quick to forget, still holds 
his name ^n loving memory. For past centuries have honored 
their Popes and neglected their Dantes, but it is the Shakes- 
peares that endure. 

I have no intention of placing Carlyle in a class with 
Shakespeare, but the consensus of opinion places him in the 
category of great men. The name of Shakespeare has been 
immortahzed for three centuries; Carlyle has been dead for 
but thirty-five years. Time will decide the measure of his 
greatness, and the worthiness of his name to be handed down 
to succeeding generations. But we insist that he is a great 
man — the greatest English thinker of the nineteenth century. 

Great thinking obviously assumes as an hypothesis a great 
intellect. Yet a great intellect in itself is a very helpless thing. 
Without expression, the greatest thoughts that can arise in 
the breast of man are dumb. They are like masses of water 
collecting behind- a dam in some swiftly-flowing river. The 
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level rises as the water rapidly accumulates. The flood^tes 
strain under the ponderous weight. If they be well made they 
will resist until the water, reaching the top of the dam, drops 
silently in a smooth sheet to the other side. If they be faulty, 
without a moment's warning they will suddenly crumble like 
paper, and the torrent will rush through in a flood. Consider 
the two methods of escape : the one orderly, quiet, restrained ; 
the other, headlong, thundering, irresistible. Consider their 
utility: the torrent may run the farmer's mill-wheel, but we 
harness our dynamos to the dam. And remember that it is all 
a matter of expression. The escape of the water is inevitable. 
There is everything in the method. 

Style is method of expression. When we read the "French 
Revolution" or "Sartor Resartus" we see translated upon the 
written page the thoughts of a great genius, and from mere 
words we translate the expression into our thought. All 
reading consists of this alone. Thus, in the case of Carlyle, 
when we study his style, we study the expression of his intel- 
lect. His style is the medium between our minds and his, 
and the amount of energy transmitted, speaking in the language 
of the physicist, varies inversely as the density of this medium. 
The more clearly, the more forcefully he expresses his thought, 
the more clearly and forcefully shall we be impressed by it. 
The magnitude of the impression depends upon the magnitude 
of the conception, and the author's presentation of it. 

Carlyle's style fascinates us. We are irresistibly drawn by 
it. We find ourselves unconsciously remembering odd turns 
of phrases or abstract pictures, which, by the very skillfulness 
of their handling, are impressed upon us unwittingly. Whether 
we agree with the sentiment therein expressed or not, we are 
compelled by the thought. In many points we cannot agree 
with Carlyle, but we always remember his thoughts. This 
proves true art. 

It is my purpose to dissect this so-called "style," or medium, 
and try to determine by analysis, as the chemist might, t'le 
elements which constitute its greatness. 

The reader of Carlyle, after finishing his first volume, puts 
it down in a peculiar frame of mind. He is inevitably pro- 
foundly impressed;, whether favorably or disagreeably de- 
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pends both upon his frame of mind and his temperament. But 
it is a notable fact that he does not put it down in the same 
frame of mind in which he took it up. He has unconsciously 
formed ideas concerning both the author and his thought. But 
should you ask him what one impression regarding the book 
remained most strongly fixed in his mind, he would tell you 
the "style," The answer, seemingly altogether a simple one, 
is more complex upon examination. In the case of Carlyle, 
his thought and the impression of it both possess such in- 
dividuality, but are so inextricably bound up in one another, 
that it is almost hopelessly difficult to distinguish between 
them. So much is one the essence of the other that thev 
properly form one inseparable whole. They are mutually ex- 
tinctive, each dependent upon the other. In the one, as in a 
mirror, we see the other reflected. We study the man and 
we see how his style was an expression of his genius; we study 
the style, and we see the man in every word, every turn of 
phrase, every picture. And so it is that when we study the 
style of Carlyle, we are in reality studying the man himself. 

The reader of Carlyle, as we noted above, has a distinct yet 
indefinable impression upon finishing his first volume; when 
we seek to discover the nature of this impression, we find that, 
instead of manifesting itself in ideas regarding Carlyle's style, 
it finds expression in definite pictures of the man himself. 
Broadly speaking, they are two in number : Carlyle the Painter, 
and Carlyle the Poet. Philosopher, moralist, historian — 
Carlyle is all these ; but behind all these phases, through all 
these varying aspects, he remains the same. He is unchange- 
able. He paints, and he fancies. 

"Show me the man who can paint a picture, you have found 
a man worth (something." To no one are these words of 
Carlyle's more applicable than to himself. Here is his portrait 
of Mirabeau : 

'Through his shaggy beede-brows and rough-hewn, seamed, carbuncled 
Face there look natural ugliness, small-pox, incontinence, bankruptcy — and 
burning fire of genius, like comet lire glaring fuliginous through murkiest 
confusions." 

Here, with but twenty-eight dashing strokes of his brush, 
Carlyle has painted a portrait as inspiring as a Rembrandt or 
a Whistler, and in fact even more impressive than either of 
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these. For we not only see the exterior of the hapless Mira- 
beau — his seamed and carbuncled face — but we see his future 
and his past glaring forth from his burning eyes. This is 
indeed a portrait. It reveals the whole man. What life could 
stand the penetrating eye of such an artist ? He dives down 
into the innermost secrets of man's life, uncovers his vices, 
discovers his virtues, and, with a few bold strokes, paints 
them in his face. Nothing escapes him. "He has the seeing 
eye and the portrait-painting hand," said Emerson. 

But not only can he paint a portrait, but he can read meaning 
into one, like a true artist. Who is there who has read the 
lectures on "Heroes" who does not remember the description 
of the Giotto portrait of Dante? 

"haatXy there, painted as on vacancy, with the simple laurel wound 
around it; the deathless sorrow and pain, the known victory which is also 
deathless; — significant of the whole history of Dante 1 I think that it is 
the mournfulest face that was ever painted from reality; an altogether 
tragic, heart-affecting face. There Is in it, as a foundation of it, the 
softness, tenderness, gentle affection of a child; but all this is congealed 
into sharp contradiction, into abnegation, isolation, proud, hopeless pain. 
A soft ethereal soul looking out so stern, implacable, grim-trenchant, as 
from a prison of thick-ribbed ice ! Withal it is a silent pain too, a silent, 
scornful one; the lip is curled in a kind of godlike disdain of the thing 
that is eating out his heart — as if it were withal a mean, insignificant 
thing, as if he whom it had power to torture and strangle were greater 
than it. The face of one wholly in protest, and life-long un surrendering 
battle against the world. Affection all converted into indignation: an 
implacable indignation; slow, equitable, silent like a godi" 

This is indeed the seeing eye! 

But Carlyle is not alone a painter of portraits. His art 
includes the universe and all humanity as he sees it. What he 
perceives he paints. Painting is as much a part of his ex- 
istence as is his desire for expression. He cannot deliver h'S 
thoughts without it. A narration, a philosophic argumer.t, i. 
simple statement of fact, seldom satisfies him. He must pre- 
sent it to the eye in a concrete and visible form. But there 
' is no unnecessary detail. A few bold strokes throw into relief 
the principals of his subject, and only enough is added to bring 
out more strongly the desired effect Then he mixes his colors 
with care. They are startling in their tone — oranges, ver- 
milion, deep blues, and sea-greens, and yet so delicately and 
nicely are they chosen that, when af^lied by the master hand, 
they do not only startle but please. We look upon the finished 
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picture with the delight with which we view a painting of 
Maxfield Parish — we are impressed by the deepness and rich- 
ness of the tone. We think nothing of the probability ; in fact, 
we are pleased with the exaggeration. It serves to bring our 
still further the true effect. 

So, then, let us think of Carlyle primarily as a Painter, one 
who depicts in colors never to be forgotten the realities of life. 
Let us consider his "French Revolution" his artist triumph. 
Under the touch of his magic brush eighteenth century France 
awakes, lives, breathes, and suffers before our eyes. We are 
frozen in horror, we are melted in sympathy. Our hearts are 
tuned to the suffering of the untold millions of France who 
suffered under the tyranny of kings. With the cry, "Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity, or Death," we join the angry mob about 
the Bastille. We shudder at the horror of it, yet we rejoice 
in its glory. We are moved to tears when, throi^h the glass 
doors of the royal dining-room, we see Louis' last farewell to 
his sister, wife, and children. Alas! Monarch though he 
was, he was but a man, human like the rest of us. Beneat'i 
his gorgeous kingly robes there beat a heart that endured more 
* suffering than is the common measure of man. We think of 
what he might have been. — But even while we reflect, the 
scenes change in rapid succession. It is our hand, not Sam- 
son's, that tears the bloody rag from the jaw of the sea-green 
Robespierre. We hear liis unearthly dying shriek with more 
triumph than pity in our hearts. Yet Carlyle finds it in his 
soul to pity him! And we, ashamed of our hatred which 
delights in bloodshed, agree. Our emotions are completely 
mastered by this strange painter. He makes us think as he 
wills, and we silently acquiesce. 

A man, to be a painter, must to a certain extent be a poet 
also. Ruskin has given us three fundamental essentials of 
poetry: Facts, Emotion, and Fancy. No minute examina- 
tion is necessary to disclose the fact that these are essentials 
of painting as well. The artist must have his facts, in other 
words his subject, and with this subject he can deal as he 
chooses. He can paint into it as much emotion or fancy as 
he wills — his imagination may run to the grotesque or the 
beautiful. 
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"Poetry," Carlyie says, "we will call Musical Thought. The 
poet is he who thinks in that manner. At bottom, it turns sti'l 
on power of intellect ; it is a man's sincerity and depth of vision 
that makes him a poet. See deep enough and you see musi- 
cally." Let us see in what degree Carlyie measures up to 
the standard which Ruskin has set for poetry, translating the 
essential properties of poetry, namely. Facts, Emotion, and 
Fancy, into abstract characteristics which we may apply to 
the Poet himself : First, depth of vision (ability to see facts) ; 
second, capacity for emotion ; and third, power of imagination. 

The chief virtue of the great poet is the ability to see things 
as they are. There has been too much of Ruskin's "Pathetic 
Fallacy" coming to the surface in the poetry of the last few 
centuries — "a falseness of impression of external things due 
to emotion." It is emotion of the worst kind; it is distorted 
imagination. The poet can no longer use the Homeric phrase, 
which, when translated, means but the simple English expres- 
sion, "The father wept with him" ; we must say, as did the 
reputable eighteenth century translator of the "Iliad" and 
"Odessey," "The father poured a social flood." What an 
ungainly, stilted expression; what afFectedness ! Nor do we 
escape it to-day. The modern poet delights to thrill the senses 
with a startling metaphor. He gains his desired effect, for 
we are startled and pleased. But at the same time we become 
used to being catered to by the sensualism of such senti- 
mentalists. We read poetry in a state of mental torpor and 
repose until we are pricked into life by some distorted turn of 
imagination. We thrill as if at the touch of a cold breeze on 
an August day; we exclaim, "What beautiful poetry!" 

Carlyie discovered the key to the use of metaphor and 
adjective. Here is a typical example of his art: 

"A world all rocking and plTingmg like thai old Roman one, when the 
measare of its iniquities was full; the abysses, and the subterranean and 
supernal deluges, plainly broken kmse; in the wild, dim-lighted chaos all 
stars of Heaven gone out. No star of Heaven visible, hardly now to any 
man; the pestiferous fogs and foul exhalations grown continual, have, 
except on the highest mountain-tops, blotted out the stars : will-o'-wisps 
of various course and color take the place of stars. Over the wild, surging 
chaos, in the leaden air, are only sudden glares of revolutionary lightnmg; 
thta mere darkness, with philanthropistic phosphorescences, empty meteoric 
lights; here and there an ecclesiastical lummary still hovering, hanging on 
(o its old fixtures, pretending still to be a Moon or Sun — thoi^h visibly it 
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is but a Chinese Lantern made of paper mainly, with candle-end fitfull)' 
dying in tiie heart of it." 

This is Carlyle's way of saying, "The age was in a state of 
chaos." Suppose he had contented himself with that and had 
trusted the rest to our imaginations — what a picture had been 
lost to us ! In the first instance we should try to picture chaos 
to ourselves, and should arrive at more or less successful results 
according to the power of our imaginations. Undoubtedly 
we should think of black confusion. But it would not be a 
chaos wild, dim-lighted, surging, pierced by flashes of revolu- 
tionary lightning and empty meteoric lights! Every word a 
picture, and every picture suggesting not facts, but glaring 
reality ! 

Let us consider the second characteristic of a great poet — 
capacity for emotion. It would be idle to write down the 
whole category of emotions and apply them individually, to 
Carlyle and his work. Turn the leaves of the "French Revo- 
lution": Love, Envy, Anger, Despair, Terror, Hate are 
written on every page. Do we not read Love and Admiration 
in his picture of Charlotte Gjrday, emerging from her "se- 
cluded stillness, suddenly, like a Star; cruel-lovely, with half- 
angelic, half-daemonic splendor; to gleam for a moment, and 
in a moment be extinguished." Is there not Hate in the cry 
of the frenzied mother to Robespierre, "Scelerat! go down to 
Hell,' with the curses of all wives and mothers!" And there 
is Sympathy, too, in his eulogy on the detestable sea-green 
Robespierre : "His poor landlord, the Cabinet-maker in the 
Rue Saint-Honore, loved him. May God be merciful to him, 
and to us!" And then, in breathless Suspense, we feel the 
fortunes of a kingdom tottering while Louis nonchalantly 
stops to fasten his shoe-buckle ! 

We see Carlyle's power of imagination manifesting itself 
in a variety of ways, only one of which we can mention here — 
his love of symbolism, whidi we will consider for a moment. 

Carlyle was a philosopher and a moralist. In every minut- 
est detail and action of life he saw the Good and Evil con- 
trasted and reflected. He stands at the window at midnight 
and looks over the great city ; the streets are quiet; the bustling 
of the day has abated. A carriage clatters down the street, 
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bearing some belated dancer or merry-maker, and the noise 
dies away in the distance. But does Carlyle see this? 

"Thai fltifled hum of Midnight when Traffic has lain down to rest^ and 
the chariot- wheels of Vanity, still rolling here and there through distant 
streets . . . ; and only Vice and Misery, to prowl or moan like nightbirds, 
arc abroad. Oh, under that hideous coverlet of vapors and putrefactions 
and unimaginable gases, what a Fennenting-vat lies simmering and hid. 
. . . The proud Grandee still lingers in his perfumed saloons or reposes 
within damask curtains; while Wretchedness cowers into truclde-beds or 
shivers hunger-stricken into its lair of straw; . . . while Councillors of 
State sit plotting and playing their high chess-game, whereof the pawns 
are Men. . , . The Lover whispers to his mistress that the coach is ready. 
. . . Riot cries aloud and swa^ers in his rank dens of shame, and the 
Mother, with streaming hair, kneels over her pallid, dying infant, whose 
cracked lips only her tears now moisten." 

This is Carlyle, now fanciful, imaginative, now depressed, 
now gay, now whimsical and grotesque in his abundance of 
humor. From his lofty position, like his own Professor 
Teufelsdrockh, be surveys the world and all humanity, and 
pictures to us what he sees — the turmoil, gladness, sorrow, 
pain. He gives us the facts, as the painter outlines his picture, 
and then, carried away by his enthusiasm and by his sympathy 
with life and men, aided by his fancy and his imagination, he 
paints, with his flaming colors, the picture which, once seeing, 
we can never forget. 

Douglas Bement. 
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A Friendship. 



A FRIENDSHIP. 

Your eyes like calm gold, have bumed away 

Fear and the rush of triviality. 

Have we not learned together mystery 

Of night and star? Explored the widening day 

Over the hills? Felt the swift beat of spray. 

Plunging far out to greet the open sea, 

Only the gulls, the wind, the foam and we. 

Gloriously freed from earth? Comet Swim with me 

Still farther, your shouting thrills me like some wine 

Poured from the purple depths of cups divine. 

Faster ! — the sun has filled the spray with gold. 

Faster! — Like serpents the struggling waves enfold. 

Shoulder to shoulder — your face is fresh with light. 

Your challenging, daring eyes laugh into mine. 

Faster again! The open sea's in sight! 

Jokn Chipman Farrar. 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND HAIR. 

NOW if Molly Blodgett and John Hampton had so much 
as dipped into a psychology book, this slory would prob- 
ably never have been written. For they would simply have 
turned to page so and so, seen that "Life is made up and 
ordered by a series of experiences" and pop! my plot would 
disappear and they would have lived happily ever after in a 
tiny cottage in Elmhurst. But I don't believe that either of 
them ever turned to any page of that kind of book and so of 
course they couldn't be expected to know that the condition 
of one's hair has a tremendous effect upon one's actions. All 
this I have been told by old men of integrity and honor ; cer- 
tainly it is the only way I can account for the peculiarly shamed 
actions of various sniffy babies I have known. And what 
has this to do with the story? I will show you, 

Molly stood before the night-editor's desk. Now Molly, 
as several young men liad already told her, was altogether too 
sweet and distractingly pretty to be working in a newspaper 
office— quite unlike the type you would expect to find there 
and quite aware that you were thinking that very thing. The 
night-editor probably thought it too, as he rose and helped her 
on with her coat. Molly turned in her copy of the day and 
tripped gaily down stairs. 

I use the word "tripped" advisedly, for that was tiie way 
MolJy always walked when she went to meet John Hampton. 
John worked on a newspaper also, was anything but a star 
reporter, possessed a little money and a strong desire in his 
heart to buy that tiny cottage in Elmhurst where he and Molly 
could live on almost nothing at all and have a beautiful garden 
full of peas and beans and lettuce. Yet the strangest part of 
it all was that Molly never realized how much he did love her, 
even when the little sum of money grew perceptibly smaller 
by reason of numerous taxi-cabs hired to take her home from 
the office on her "tired nights," or the way he handed her into 
the cab after telephoning for it from the comer drug store, 
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or even when, on gala evenings in her apartments, he con- 
descended to tie a huge apron about his chest and cook what 
he fondly considered was the best welsh rarebit in New York, 
No! Molly accepted everything and questioned nothing; at 
times she may have thought something, but she very quickly 
thought of something else. And John? He was content 
with things the way they were, because he knew that some day 
he was going to get the opportunity of buying installment- 
plan furniture with Molly for that Elmhurst cottage. 

To-night, to prove his versatility, he had departed from the 
usual program and was making milk-toast on the gas stove. 
He held in one hand a letter for Molly which he gave to her 
after she returned from a quite unnecessary fixing of her hair. 
Molly opened it and read. For a time the spoon scraped 
vigorously against the bottom of the pan. Then Molly spoke 
in a voice which John thought nothing short of promotion 
could inspire. 

"John Hampton, come here!" 

He came. He looked over her shoulder. He read. Then 
he returned to the scraping. Molly hated self-control in 
others, 

"Why, John Hampton, I think you're perfectly horrid! 
Aren't you even going to congratulate me when you know my 
book has at last been published? When I've worked so hard 
on it and hoped against hope so long? I can hardly realize 
what this little piece of paper means — 'We have the honor to 
inform you that your novel — ' Oh ! don't you see what it will 
lead to ? — that the editors will want me to write more ? — that 
I've a chance to be famous? — that — that — oh, won't you say 
you're just a little glad?" and Molly walked swiftly to him 
where he was absorbed in the steaming pan. 

John straightened up and looked her full in the face. 

"Molly," he said, "I'm not glad. I realize just what it 
does nlean — the glory and the editors and you're being famous 
and all the rest, and that's why I can't be glad. It means 
you'll go off by yourself and write and write and never think 
of anyone except as a critic who deals in word values. You'll 
try at first to keep in with the old life and the old friends, but 
after a while you'll find you're thrown with new ones who'll 
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help you and stimulate your work — and you'll build a little 
wall about yourself which will shut off the people interested 
in you. I can't deal in neat phrases, I can't tell you the value 
of a paragraph except whether it will fill an inch at the bottom 
of a page or make up well into double primer scare-heads. 
Now can you see why I'm not glad?" 

"But, John, that's so foolish. Now is the time when I 
need you more than ever as a friend." 

"Oh, that's just it, Molly! Friend? I don't warrt to be 
your friend. When I first met you I thought that would be 
perfect, but now I want to be ■something more, I hoped you 
wanted me to be, too, but I don't suppose there's any use 
asking." He reached for his hat and walked slowly to the 
door, wliere he paused and turned and held out his band. "I'm 
sorry I told you all that, but it had to come out sooner or later. 
You'll forgive me, I hope. And now I'll run along because 
I don't believe I fit in after what I just said. Good-by, Molly 
— dear!" and the door slammed behind John Hampton — ^John 
Hampton who was always very particular to close doore gently. 

And what did Molly do? She sat right down and cried a 
little and then stamped her foot and went out and ordered a 
very good dinner as a sort of forerunner of others that the 
sale of the book was going to make possible. All throi^h 
that dinner she made a determined effort to banish John from 
her mind, but she couldn't help remembering how sorrowful 
he looked as he said good-by to her and the hopeless droop of 
his head as he shut the door. And after the dinner she went 
home and started to write as she never had before. Not only 
that night, but every night, did Molly woric. Yet in all fair- 
ness to her I must tell you that she didn't become famous. 
She had things published, but for some reason they were not 
such as to startle the literary world and bring the critics 
crowding to her feet. At any rate, Molly told herself, she 
had forgotten all about John. 

And John? Oh, he was very much concerned all this time 
wiHi — but I shall tell you about that later. Matters went 
along like this for almost three years. 

And then one fine day wlien Molly tried to climb briskly 
out of bed after a particularly hard night's work, she walked 
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over to the mirror and paused before it. And here is where 
the psychology comes In. 

For Molly saw two grey hairs in her h^ad! Straight above 
her nose — unavoidably and obviously apparent. 

Now anyone who has known women will tell you that this 
is the saddest moment of their whole life. It is set down in 
the private diary they keep along with the date of their debut 
and their first love affair. 

And Molly being a woman had her moment of sorrow ; bui 
being also a wise woman, she dressed hurriedly and drove to 
her publisher's ofHce to tell him she was going to take a much- 
needed vacation. 

The office boy assured her that it would be all right to go 
straight through to the office. Molly stepped into the inner 
hall and paused with her hand on the door-knob. From within 
came sounds of voices which she recognized as those of her 
publisher and his daughter. 

"Biit, daddy, I don't want to go back to school. I want to 
hire an apartment somewhere and write like that Miss Blod- 
gett Oh! I think She's just splendid! She's so true to her 
art! Why, she's given up everything else and done what the 
world expects of her." 

I am ashamed to say that Molly was by this time listening 
wholeheartedly. Here at last was true appreciation! The 
publisher was speaking now. 

"My dear little girl, I wouldn't want to have you like Miss 
Blodgett. It's true she's given up everything — everything 
worth while. As a business venture for me she is fairly pro- 
fitable, but as a woman — ah, no ! What she was meant to do 
was to marry some good ordinary man wbo likes to smoke a 
dirty pipe around the house and sit in a bathrobe on Sun(^ys 
and read the papers; a man who'll come home early from the 
office on Saturday afternoons to weed the garden or paint 
the back fence ; that's what the world expects of her. Why, 
1 daresay — " 

But Molly had waited to hear no more. To her dazed mind 
the smiling office boy seemed a grinning satyr. Only when 
the elevator dropped to the ground floor did Molly feel she 
had caught up with her heart again. 
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Bewildered, she paused a moment in the cool of the street. 
Her brain at first was unable to grasp the detaik. Could she 
have heard aright? Was this the true estimation of her work? 
On^y a week ago he had praised it to her. Was that what 
everyone thought of her writing? What she needed was some 
very dear friend to unravel things for her. And that friend 
was — ? Molly realized bitterly the truth of what John had 
told her. John? John! Molly took the resolution and a 
taxi at the same time and alighted from it in front of John 
Hampton's apartments. 

To anyone who has interviewed royalty, a mere janitor is a 
plaything, and therefore Molly had no difficulty in entering 
his rooms, where she saw for the first time the unbelievable 
squalor in which a bachelor glories. She went into the kitchen 
which John had so often boasted about to her, found a carefully 
folded apron in one of the drawers, and tried it on. It fitted 
perfectly and Molly found it was one of her own that he must 
have carried off. Molly felt that she should have been angry, 
but instead it only gave her a funny little thrill. At once with 
a woman's wonderful ability she s«t about getting supper 
from absolutely nothing at all. As she set the last dish upon 
the table, he came in. 

Never a remarkably brilliant young man, he rose mag- 
nificently to the occasion by pursuing the policy of his paper, 
which was to remain silent and await developments. 

He really looked very nice standing there, although he was 
quite embarrassed, because his arms trembled so that he was 
afraid the coat sleeves must be shaking. And Molly must 
have thought so, too, for she took two short steps towards him , 
and her arm went around his neck and then she told him all 
about everything — how hard she had worked — and the two 
grey hairs — and that she wasn't going to be a writer after 
all — and how much she had wanted something that she couldn't 
define until just that minute — and how very, very happy they 
were going to be. The cuckoo in the carved wooden clock 
emerged and gave seven scandalized clucks and then retired 
as only a self-respecting cuckoo could do under such startling 
circumstances. 
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After a while John set Molly on the ann of his chair and 
confessed his secret to her; that for a long time he had had 
only twelve hairs on a certain spot in his head which stood 
between him and complete baldness ; that this very morning — 
day of days! — upon lo<^ing in the brush he had discovered 
three, so by simple reasoning there must be only nine left. 

"At that rate — let me see — it will take three days for me to 
be totally—" 

"John, dear, where did you say that place was?" 

"Right here — but what are you doing?" For Molly had 
leaned and kissed John Hampton where he pointed. 

"What am I doing?" laughed Molly happily, "What am 
I doing? I'm doing what I'm going to do every day, dear. 
I'm doing what is going to keep you and me young forever!" 

Dean Whittier Colton. 
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BUATH O DUSK. 



I am w&iting in the forest and the gloam falls fast on me. 

I am longing for thy foot-fall and the face I crave to see. 

In the murky glen betow me there is sound of fairy feet 

As though some Faun begojled his love with dance and music sweeL 

[□ the purple sky above me show the wild geese flying long. 

To some distant mate e'er calline in their melancholy song, 

While around me from the marsnes through the keen, sweet smelling grass 

Shapeless beasts and dusky shadows stalk and watch me while I pass. 

And the dim. green silence of the wood assumes a hush so deep 

That from moon-embroidered pastures sound the bells of dream-waked 

While above my head first puking stars creep back, then grow more clear. 
For the whole world is my messenger to tell you I wait here! 

Detme tVkittier CoHoH. 

He kept jamming at the logs in the fireplace until the 

A PSYCHIC poker was red-hot. Then he leaned back on the 
PHENOMENON divan and held the iron up and gazed thought- 
fully at it. 

"It is a nasty weapon," he mused aloud. 

A grunt from his companion, half sunk in pillows at the other 
end of the couch, signified the reception of this suggestive remark. 

"And I've seen it used in a mighty nasty way," he went on. 

"Yes?" 

"I never told you that incident, did I V 

The other man waited in silence while the speaker began : 

"It was soon after the second term had begun in my Freshman 
year at college. Classes entered every half-year and there was 
strong feeling between the first and second half Freshmen. We 
used to catch the new men singly or in pairs and take them over 
to the boarding-house. There was no stunt that we did not put 
those fellows through. We tried to vary the prc^ram, but of 
course there were not enough ideas to go around. So near the 
end of the hazings everybody knew just about what was coming 
to him. 

"One night we caught a man who was painfully fresh. He 
took delight in singing to us at otu" request — he liked his voice. 
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He doted on reciting poetry. Nothing that we did phased him in 
the least. Finally one of the men suggested that we hold the 
Freshman down and brand him. We trussed him up and laid 
him on the couch in front of an open fireplace just like this one, 
and let him watch the poker get hot. It was ready in no time. 
Bill Farley had sneaked out in the meantime and gotten the ice. 

"By the way, I suppose you know the trick. They show the 
victim a blazing hot poker and then blindfold him and rub ice on 
his back. The sensation is like that of a bum, and of course if 
he is nervous his keen imagination aids the delusion. It worked 
fine in lots of cases. One of the fellows we tried it on even 
fainted. 

"But to continue. Bill had a little liquor in him that night. He 
came tiptoeing loudly into the room, and that fool Freshman 
piped out : 

" 'Well, have you got the ice ?* 

"Bill lost his temper at that. He realized that he had botched 
his job by his noisy entrance. 

" 'Yes, I have, damn you,' he said, "but here she goes.' And 
reaching into his pocket he took out a piece of ice and threw it 
in the fire. It melted slowly. 

"He stood there a minute, glowering. Then he burst out : - 

" 'I've got it ! We'll really brand him. He needs something 
to take a little of that freshness out of him. I'm going to do it 
myself. Watch me, I'll fix him as they used to do to those 
criminals in France. Blindfold him and put him out here in the 
middle of the room,' 

"They had him down with his back bare in a minute. I went 
over to Bill and whispered : 

" '111 go out and get some ice for you.' 

" 'Bring in the whole ice-box, if you want,' he grumbled. 

"The Freshman was taking it all in very quietly. I think he 
was somewhat frightened at the way in which Bill was carrying 
on. But he didn't say anything, for a wonder. I saw Bill with 
the poker in his hand and with the bunch around him. There 
was a hum of whispering voices. Bill stood there a moment 
smiling. Everybody expected to see some fun. I started to slip 
out. 
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"I no sooner had my hand on the door-knob than the Fresh- 
man let out the most terrible scream I ever heard. I jumped as 
thoufh I had received an electric shock. Even as I heard the 
scream Bill cried out : 

" 'Take off the bandage and show him the poker.' 

"I was in the midst of the group in an instant. I smelled that 
awful odor of burned flesh, and it sickened me. I saw a red 
smokii^ streak an inch long on the boy's bare back. 

" 'Great God/ I yelled, 'you've branded him !' 

"I leaned over the unconscious body. Bill was above me. 

" 'Show him the poker,* he leered again. 

" 'Show him,' I started, and then looking up, gasped. Bill 
was holding a piece of ice in his hand. He had had two pieces 
in his pocket." 

The speaker paused for an instant, and his friend, starting up 
from his recumbent attitude, broke in: 

"Two pieces of ice? Well, that's the queerest thing I ever 
heard. You only thought that he had one, though, and you saw 
that thrown away. So you were positive that the only thing 
that could have catised the yell was the poker in your friend's 
hand." 

"Of course." 

"I wish you would tell that story to some psychologist. It is 
the most remarkable example of hallucination I ever knew of. 
You actually saw the bum, and, what's more, smelled the flesh? 
Had you ever smelled burned human flesh before?" 

The narrator of the tale looked wonderingly at his enthusiastic 
comrade. 

"Oh, yes," he returned, "I've had my nose burned out with 
electricity. The smell was perfectly familiar." 

"Surely, you must have known it. Otherwise you could not 
have had that same sensation of smell at the time of your excite- 
ment. Seeing the wound is a different aspect of the case. But 
it's most extraordinary. I've read of such things, but I never 
actually talked with a man who had had such an experience. 
And it reacted the same way on the boy ? It was so realistic to 
him that he fainted? Then to all intents and purposes he really 
was burned. Just get a person to believe hard enoi^h, and any- 
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thing can happen. This case was simply Christian Science 
reversed. 

"But tell me. Did anyone else see the wound and smell the 
burned flesh? The effect on a number of people might easily 
differ from that on a single individual. Yet in India there are 
magicians who hypnotize crowds." 

The man ^laughed. 

"Our whole crowd was under the spell. Bill actually did put 
the poker on the Freshman's back." 

P. G. Hart. 

It is not, you know, that I positively hate them. I believe 

THE REFLEX' *^* ^^^ kindness of my nature rather compels 
IONS OF A me to develop the gentler sides of my disposition ; 

BACHELOR but I assuredly do not cultivate meekness to the 
point of worshipping them. With Bacon, I firmly believe that 
"Children sweeten labors ; but they make misfortime more bitter." 
I labor very little, "ergo" children are very little comfort to me. 
On the other hand, as my life has been burdened with mis 
fortunes, I have seen it more embittered still by the harmful 
activities of other people's offspring. Some of us are doomed 
to misfortune the very day of their birth. Some of us are 
perpetually plagued by an excess of money; the contrary has 
bothered many others, for, as Sydney Smith said : "Poverty is 
no disgrace to a man, but it is confoundedly InconvenienL" Ill- 
ness has tortured some others — some others still have died of it. 
/ have been a victim of the worst of all pests : children. 

It is not that I object to the little ones; I mean, the very little 
ones, even if they have periodical fits of yellii^; ; in fact, I never 
had much to do with them. It is the other kind which I hate 
above all, the kind that has lived about seven or eight years in 
this vale of tears, thereby vastly contributing to make it more 
tearful still ! I made my debut as children's drudge at the tender 
age of eighteen. Heaven had blessed our family with a multi- 
tude of brats of all sizes and ages ; I had, I believe, seven brothers 
and three sisters; eighteen first cousins; thirty-seven second 
cousins, and an incalculable quantity of third cousins, all of them 
having scores of cousins of their own which were inflicted upon 
the kindness of my nature. At first I used to smile at children. 
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you know. I hardly could do anything else; later, when I be- 
came tired of having all the mothers ask me to amuse all their 
children by ri5mping about on all fours, or by complacently 
allowing them to kick my shins and pull my hair, I tried to frown. 
But even grins that would have made a Japanese mask appear 
dignified failed to provoke anything but mirth and laughter. 

One day, however, I had what the French call un trail de genie. 
I mean, one of those sudden inspirations that cause you to smile 
at yourself and to believe that, after all, all hope is not lost. 
Everybody will grant that it is disagreeable to kiss babies— except 
perhaps when they sleep. Having been compelled to kiss so 
very many of them, I had come to consider these osculatory exer- 
cises as the most dreaded part of my daily tortures. But — and 
here it is that the trait de genie comes in, A picture of a line of 
trenches fortified with barbed wire instantaneously attracted my 
attention on a mode of defense applicable to myself. With 
Machiavelian cunning I refrained from shaving for three days. 
My first victim howled with such soul-rending accents that never 
since was I asked by any fond mother to kiss her offspring. Of 
course it is rather hard for me to keep my embryonic beard short 
enough to prevent it from losing its protecting qualities; and 
besides, it is not a very decorative sort of ornament. But I live 
in the hope that, when all the children will know that there is no 
more fim in kissing me than in embracing a het^ehog, I will be 
able to resume those habits of cleanliness which I used to have. 

I possess, luckily, a few friends, whose efforts to alleviate my 
sufferings by making me look upon the cheerful side of my 
tribulations I acknowledge with emotion. "After all," spoke one ■ 
of them, "why should you object to being followed by children 
as the piper of Hamelin? Perhaps some of them will be am- 
bassadors, or ministers, or financial magnates. Would you not 
enjoy having a secretary of state shake hands with you, and say, 
'Hello, John, how have you been since the time you used to play 
with me?" 

"Yes, I would," I answered with a smile. But then the pessim- 
ism which I know is latent in my soul made me think that instead 
of an ambassador or a minister, I might have a coal-heaver or a 
street-sweeper or a bartender greet mc with a cheerful, " 'Lo, 
John! Remember when you an' me played together?" 
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After having carefully ttioi^ht my situation over, I have come 
to the conclusion that the only possible satisfaction which I 
might enjoy on earth is vengeance. I have decided to marry, 
not for love, not for money, not even for convenances, as they 
say abroad, but for vengeance. I want to have children of my 
own, and I want to bring them up to be very clever, awfully 
clever, and I certainly shall compel them to inflict their cleverness 
on other people, as other people "have done unto me." And, 
after having avenged myself unmercifully, is it not possible that 
I may come to love children, after all ? 

R. P. Pfiieger. 

LONELY BUWAL. 

There were not many at that lonely place. 
Where two scourged hills met in a little plain. 
The wind cried loud in gusts, then low again. 
Three pines strained darkly, runners in a race 
Unseen by any. Toward the further woods 
A dim harsh noise of voices rose and ceased. 
— We were most silent in those solitudes — 
Then, sudden as a flame, the black-robed priest, 

The clotted earth piled roughly up about 
The hacked red otlong of the new-made thing, 
Short words in swordlike Latin — and a rout 
Of dreams most impotent, unwearying. 
Then, like a blind door shut on a carouse. 
The terrible bareness of the soul's last house. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 
The Yale Literary Magastne 
Held its eightieth annual banquet, in the Pahn Room of the Hotel 
Taft, May 3rd. Professor Stark Youi^, of Amherst, was the 
guest of honor. Professor William Lyon Phelps acted as 
toastmaster. 

Pki Beta Kappa 

Has elected the foUowii^ officers from the Qass of 1917: Presi- 
dent, D. W. Richards; Vice-President, R, H. Clapp; Secretary, 
N. I. Adams ; Treasurer, L. C, Hardin ; Executive Committee, 
L. L. Marshall, Jr. ; Banquet Committee, W. E. S. James. 

Baseball Scores. 

Yale, 0; New York Giants, 7. 

Yale, 12 ; Fordham, 5 

Yale, 6; Columbia, 8 — 10 innings. 

Yale, 10; Johns Hopkins, 11. 

Yale, 1 ; Pennsylvania, 0, 

I Yale", 7; University of Virginia, 0. 

Yale, 2; Catholic University, 3. 

I Yale, 1 ; Georgetown, 3. 

Yale, 7 ; Pennsylvania, 8. 

Yale, 4; Holy Cross, 2. 

Yale, 4; Georgetown, 1. 

Yale, 1 ; University of Virginia, 13. 

Yale, 0; Dartmouth, 3. 

The First University Crew 

Was defeated by the Pennsylvania University Crew, over the 
mile and one-half course on the Schuylkill River, April 22nd. 
Time, 7 minutes 30 seconds. The Second University Crew 
defeated the Second Pennsylvania Crew. Time, 7 minutes 
28 2-5 seconds. 
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The Spring Regatta 

Was held on the harbor. May 6th. The Junior Crew defeated 
the Sophomore Crew and the Senior Crew ; the Second Junior 
Crew defeated the Second Sophomore Crew ; the First Freshman 
Crew defeated the Springfield High School Crew; the Second 
Freshman Crew defeated the Choate School Crew; the single 
sculls were won by S. G. Gaillard, Jr., 1916. 

The University Relay Swimming Team 

Won the National Relay Swimming Championship, in Chio^, 
April 22nd, in the record time of 4 minutes 1 2-5 seconds. 

Swimming Scores. 

Yale, 25 ; Chicago Athletic Club, 36. 
Yale, 25 ; Chicago Athletic Qub, 34. 

The University Track Team 
Defeated the Princeton Track Team, at Yale Field, May 6th, by 
the score of 66j4 to ZJ'/t. 

The University Two-Mile Relay Team 

Equalled the world's record, and won the champion of America, 
in the Pennsylvania Relays, at Franklin Field, April 29th, 

The Minor Athletic Association 

Has elected the foUowii^ officers: President, D. Spencer, 1917; 
Vice-President, J. R. Shepley, 1917 ; Secretary, H. F. Stevenson, 
1917. 

Elieabethan Clttb Elections. 

Sherman Evarts, '81; Laurence Oilman Noyes, 1916; Samuel 
Stoan Duryee, 1917; William Ellery Sedgwick James, 1917; 
Francis Hartman Markoe, 1906; Danford Newton Barney, Jr., 
1916; Charies Morton Stewart, 3rd, 1917; Robert Abercrombie 
Lovett, 1918. 
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The University Debating Association 

Has elected the following officers : President, A. R. Bellinger, 
1917; Vice-President, E. E. Paramore, 1917 S.; Secretary, T. J. 
Keane, 1916; Manager, D. R. Greene, 1917; Assistant Manager, 
C. D. Backus, 1918. 

Junior Fraternity Elections. 

Alpha Delta Pki — Nicholas Joseph Eastman, 1916; Calvin 
Goodrich Littlefield, 1916; Richard Kerens Sutherland, 1916; 
Gilbert Simmons Lance,' 1917. 

Psi Upsilon — Danford Newton Barney, Jr., 1916; Kai Fook 
Mok, 1916. 

The Yale Sheffield Monthly 

Announced the organization of the 1917 board as follows : Chair- 
man, G. M. Thompson, 1917 S. ; Editor, E. E. Paramore, Jr., 
1917 S.; Business Managers, R. S. Wentworth, 1917 S.; J. T. 
McCullough, 1917 S. ; Associate Editors, John Morrison, 1917 S. ; 
J. H. Ware, Jr., 1917 S.; W. P. Johnson, 2nd, 1917 S.; S. R. 
Levenson, 1917 S. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 



The Diplomatic Background of the War 18JO-1914. By Charles 
Seymour, Assistant Professor of History in Yale College, 
(Yale University Press. $2.00.) 

Professor Seymour's highly interestii^ book is one whose 
publication has been awaited with much impatience, as it was 
perhaps the contribution to the history of the great war whose 
lack was most keenly felt. "The Diplomatic Background of the 
War" will not only be a precious source of information for those 
interested in historical studies, but also — and chiefly, we should 
think — for the general public that has probably not even as much 
as a hazy idea of what really caused the tremendous conflagration 
which has set Europe afire. 

The greatest difficulty which Professor Seymour met in writing 
his book was probably that of writing it in an absolutely im- 
partial way. He undoubtedly must have his own convictions as 
to where the responsibility for the great war rests. But having 
in mind the making of a historical work, he has purely dealt 
with facts, leaving it to the reader to draw his own conclusions. 

Professor Seymour goes back to the foundation of the German 
Empire, following the defeat of France in the years 1870-1871, 
because it was the unexpected rise of a new and strong nation 
that sowed the seeds of future troubles. He showed us how 
Bismarck, having created German hegemony on the Continent, 
thanks to the Triple Alliance, succeeded in maintaining it by 
France's humiliation, and also by keeping away from her the 
nations that might have found it useful for them to see France 
great and strong. After the Iron Chancellor's downfall, the 
Kaiser kept up this policy. The maxim, "Divide ut regnes," 
which was that of the Senate of Rome, of Louis XI, of France, 
of Catherine of Medici, and of Machiavelli, proved a powerful 
auxiliary to Germany. For thirty years, we find her absolutely 
supreme on the Continent- It was fatal that France and Russia 
should come to a realization of the fact that they were not playing 
the part which they ought to play in European politics, and that 
England should feel herself menaced both in her economical and 
political power. And then the miracle happens: the irrecon- 
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ciliable foes of yesterday become friends : France makes a treaty 
with Great Britain, and Great Britain with Russia. For the 
first time in more than a quarter of a century, Germany's hege- 
mony is threatened. Her prestige must at all cost be recovered. 
The French policy of expansion in Morocco offered a welcome 
opportunity to strike a blow. In March, 1905, Germany sum- 
mons France before the court of Europe "to answer for her 
actions, a humiliation which later, in 1908 and 1914, Germany 
declared to be impossible for the national honor of Austria," 
and Delcasse, the representative of the French policy of initiative, 
is compelled to hand in his resignation. France yielded every- 
thing. Neither she nor her allies were in a position to refuse. 
But, as all the Powers in the Conference of Algeciras supported 
France, Germany did not succeed as well as she had expected. 
In 1908 there is a new crisis. Austria-Hungary tears up the 
Treaty of Berlin, and annexes Bosnia-Herzegovina. It was a 
heavy blow to Servia and to Slavic interests in the Balkans, and 
also to Russia, the guardian of those interests. But Germany, 
by rattling the sabre again and by supporting Austria, succeeded 
this time in fortifying the prestige of the Teutonic powers. In 
1911 again Germany thwarts France's Moroccan policy, in the 
hope of gaining some influence herself in North Africa. But 
this time, well supported by her allies, France stands firm, and 
Germany's prestige is obviously dimmed by her failure. From 
now on the Kaiser has resolved to support his threats by the 
force of arms if necessary. The Balkan wars of 1912-1913, had, 
by greatly enhancing the influence of the Slavs, and diminishing 
Austrian and Turkish influence in the. Balkan States, threatened 
the most vital purpose of Germany's economic policy: control 
over Mesopotamia. The murder of the heir to the throne of 
Austria at Serajevo in June, 1914, offered the anxiously awaited 
pretext to change the status quo. The note sent to Servia on 
this occasion was purposely written in such a way that it could 
not possibly be accepted by Servia. Nevertheless, contrary to 
German hope, Servia substantially complied with Austria's de- 
mands. The latter power nevertheless declared war on her small 
neighbor. Attempts at negotiating the question were consistently 
nullified by the Teutonic powers, that felt sure none of the Great 
Powers would wage war for a question of that kind. And be- 
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^sides, if they did, Germany was prepared and would welcome 
the occasion. It was only when Austria realized that Russia 
was in dead earnest in her resolution to prevent the crushing of 
her Slavic brothers, that Austria expressed her willingness to 
compromise. But Germany in;tervened then, causing Austria to" 
change her position again. Little afterwards the war had broken 
out — it was the end of the diplomatic struggle and the begirmii^ 
of the military conflict. 

Professor Seymour does not blame Germany for her attempts 
at world domination. He does not exonerate her from blame 
either. He merely states the facts, adding that Germany felt 
she was entitled to a political influence commensurate with her 
strength. 

Perhaps some of his readers will endorse Germany's views. 
Others will undoubtedly think that Germany already had more 
than her "place under the sun" which she was claiming, and that 
it is clearly proved by her absolute control of European politics 
for more than 30 years. Those readers will deem her ambitions 
altogether unjustifiable. 

It is, however, a question of opinions, which Professor Sey- 
mour has wisely left to the reader's decision, limiting his part of 
the work not to a judgment, but to an accurate presentation of 
historical facts, in a clear, agreeable and concise style. 

Estimates in Art. By Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., Professor of 
Art and Archaeol(^y at Princeton University. (Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $1.00.) 

An appreciation of the works of a few artists^<lassics and 
others — who of late have especially attracted the attention of 
the artistic world. 



The Presidency. By William Howard Taft. (Charies Scrib- 
ner's Sons.) 

A series of lectures delivered by ex-President Taft at the 
University of Virginia, and treating of the chief executive's 
duties, privileges, responsibilities, as well as of its limitations. 
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Truth, a Civic Virtue. By Arthur Twining Hadley, President of 
Yale University, (The Bobs-Merrill Company.) 

The text of President Hadley's Matriculation Sermon. "Our 
souls are our own — to be saved by facing facts as they are, or 
to be lost by shutting our eyes to them. Whatever can best help 
us to this sense of philosophy — creed, ritual or philosophy — ^will 
help us more than all things else to know the truth and tell it." 

Mr. and Mrs. Pierce. By Cameron Mackenzie, Yale 1903. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.35.) 

An interesting study of life in American "boui^eoisie." 

The Whirligig of Time. By Wayland W. Williams. (Stokes. 
$1.30.) To be reviewed in the June issue of the Lit. 
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Outside cat-calls and cries to come to the movies further impressed upon 
tbem that spring was at hand— not only was it spring, but May — the month 
of nervous knees and hatless heads. And so amidst all this they made up 
the Lit. The folly of it. But Yale was waiting for their magazine, 
tradition demanded it and the Reviewer must read it. 

But what was there to put in it. "A bundle of rags — and a bit of hair," 
and call it The Yale Ltterary Magazine. It was a probl^n which not 
even Socrates could solve, and even he, so agile with the foils, was this 
lime himself baffled. As usual, Elihu was perturbed, but they had already 
grown to disregard what he thought about them. And as I have said, 
during all this time playful Seniors were making it awfully hard for them 
to decide what ought to be done, by shouting and spinning tops outside. 

Finally our Lord spoke : "What we have not neither can we publish. 
We must publish; therefore let us do so with that which we have." This 
wise yet simple summing up of the party was received gladly by three, 
ddightedly by one. For, you see, that one was writing the Editor's Table 
over in one comer and had to make it cover the last page and, as everyone 
knows, it ist impossible to work with people discussing the merits of 
Sophomore poetry. One might just as well argue the difference between 
lilac perfume or rose-pink mists. 

And you must remember that it was spring — the time of movies, talks 
on the fence, and basdiall scores. So they considered the Lit. made, and 
walked out, leaving me to tinish. 

For a while I wrote on and then as it was late and the Campus growing 
more quiet, I almost fell asleep (for all tables— from Time to Editor's are 
dull). .Suddenly I heard a sigh and looking up saw Elihu sitting deject- 
edly in one comer. 

"What the trouble, old Sport?" I asked. 
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"Well," he answered, "it is just this : I can't see why people won't re»d 
me. Everyone admits my merit, but no one likes me." 
This was as trae as sad and I felt sorry for him, but what could I 

"TVeH," said I, "there is at least tome comfort in bring Caviar to the 
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BEFORE VACATION 

Wherever you ipend it, there ii likdjr to be i 

a day vih.en you will think of Oothing, cmt 
Shirts, or Underwear, «* Hole, or Neckwear, 
or Hati, or Collan, with w^iich you with you 
had supplied yourself before leaving New 
Havoi. Come over before you take ycnir 
train, and take inventcHy. 

CHASE & COMPANY 

Men's Clothio-s — Shirtmakers — Outfitters 

OpponU VandwUlt Hmll 



TheBrick Row Print&Book Shop 

104 High Street New Haven, Conn. 

(Next U Um Co-op.) 

A UniTeraitj cueer wlthont oa intunate Interconrse with 
books is flat and nnpiofitaUe. One nu^ "nutke" ereiytliing, 
but nnlcBB one "makes" one't mind tkronsh the acqmintanco 
with the best leadloK of all time, one has -missed the real 
oppoitnnitr aSorded by a UniTciaity. 

The Bookshop admirably snpplemetits the work of the 
Curriculum. A fieah supply of good books at modeiate 
l^riceB is beitiK received constantly. Visltois are cordially 
welcome. 

The Brick Row Print & Book Shop 

E. BYRNE HACEETT. 
Kesident HanaseT. 
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The Eli Boot Shop 



Men's Hand-Sewed Shoes 

OF CUSTOM QUALITY, WITH 
READY-TO-WEAR CONVENIENCE 



1004 Oupel Street 0pp. Osbom Hdl 



iinTiiiTmniiTiiiiiniimiiii i nifniiiimi 
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The 

Roger Sherman 

Studio 

(Formerly known as the Weber Studio) 

1052 Chapel Street 
Opposite Yale Art School 

UNIVERSmr PORTRAITURE 

Entire New Management 
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ADVERTISING 

These are only two of the nearly fifty represeatattTC na- 
tional advertisers — wise and keen in their analysis of how to 
effectively and yet economically cover profitably their dif- 
ferent local markets — who have contracted for space on the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit System. 

If we were to publish the entire number, you would not fail 
to be impressed with the great money-making force of the 
brains back of this list that decided to spend real money in 
the use of car cards and station posters on the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit. 

These above referred to representative national advertisers 
are showing the way to other owners of commodities who 
desire to focus their efiorts on a rich, thickly populated terri- 
tory of homes and refined home-loving people — such as 
Brooklyn, whose people have the power and inclination to 
spend money, and do so (the records show that 404,369 
families last year made merchandise purchases totaling $461,- 

665,000). 

You cannot effectively cover this great Brooklyn market 
(Long Island tributary) and get your share of this vast pur- 
chasing power without the Brooklyn Rapid Transit System. 

The 3700 cars of this system carrying the large total of 
1,889,935 passengers daily, fairly "gridiron" the highways of 
the city and environs and carry their advertising messages in 
sales-producing car cards affording a constant, thorough and 
persistent appeal, which cannot fail to win this market for you. 

Don't yoD see the money-maldng value of adveitisiiig In the 
Brooklyn Bapld Traniit cara? 

Your request for further information will be cheerfully 
furnished. Onr booklet will prove interesting and illuminat- 
ing to you. 

Broadway Subway and Home Btwought 
Car AdTertuing Co., Inc. 

31 Nassau Street, New York 
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We hive 

Vacuum Bottles, $1.50 to $4.00 

Solar FluUifhb, 70c. to $1.60 

Gillette and Aut(>.Strop Safety Razon 

Suitable for Christmas Gifts 

€oV)wm'6 Sotk Ij^wnmacp 

R. T. HALL, Mir. 
266 York St., cor. Elm New Haven, Conn. 

JOSEPH HARDY 

MAKER OF MEN'S SHOES 

Opposite Vanderbilt Hall 
New Haven, Conn. 

Xt7 the Tale Co-op. on cnytlilttK that fon need. 
We not only carir all Text-book*, new and eecond-haad, but slao all 
College Supplies. 

Tiade at the atore that ia mn in yoni interest 

YALE CaOPERATIVE CORPORATION 

New location, 102 High Street, just off Elm 

Opposite White Hall 

PIANOS TO RENT ON EASY TERMS 

Victor Victrolu, Victor Records, Martin Guitars, 

Martin Mandolins, Whsrte Ladye Banjo* 

Agents for the Stathopoulo 

Everything Musical 

Xaomis' Etmflt of fUneit 

837 CHAPEL STREET 
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Factories For Sale 

Jamei L. Baniiter & Company Plant 

at lU-7 Waahiaston Stiett, Newark, IT. J. 
50,000 SQ. FT. OF FLOOR SPACE, excellent li^t. 



Modon Manufacturing Plant 

U N7ack, N. T. !» miles fiom New York Cltj 
100,000 SQ. FT. OF FLOOR SPACE, complete power plant, 
sprinkler system, electric lights, steam heat, elevators. 

Carpet Mill & WMvted Syinning & Yam Mill 

of J. W. Dimlck Co. at Blftoa, N. T. 

8 miles from Kingston, the Cotinty Seat of Ulster Co, N. T. 

Eighty acres of land, 170,000 sq. ft. of floor space; steam 

heat, electric li^t; water for manufacturing; tenant houses 

for employes in village. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

13S-98-80-32 Greeapofnt Ave. 
Two and one-half blocks from ferry to S3d St., and 10th 
St., New York; convenient to 34th St. Ferry, Long Island 
City; 2S minutes to New York City Hall. Brick buildings 
with about 36,ST0 sq. ft. of floor space; steam heat, electric 
light, fire sprinkler and elevator. 

Luzerne Knitting Mills 

At West ntUton, Pa. 
Eleven miles from SCRANTON, PA. Complete power 
plant, one acre of land. Buildings all modem, having S6,000 
square feet of floor s[)ace. Plant in perfect condition. Suit- 
able for any kind of light manufacturing. 

Detroit, Mich. 

Milwaukee Ave. Plant 
of the MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY, located in Detroit, 
Mich., fronting on the Grand Trunk Railway; 215,000 sq. ft. 
of floor space. Buildings in excellent shape. Power plant. 
Railroad siding. 

For fnrtber partlculais addieaa 



8t NasMU Street, Hew York Cit; 

PhoDe, 7M Cart 
INDUSTRIAL DEPASTHEHT 
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TO LEASE 



OFHCE AND SHOW-ROOM SPACE 

in the 

Consolidated Gas Company Building 

Comer 1 5th St. & Irving Place 

New York Gty 



AgMt 

SI Mauan Strett 
Hew York Citr 
T«L 774 CortUadt 
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The Coleman System 

WINTER SCHEDULE 



Fibm to be Developed and Printed 

IF LEFT IF LEFT 

BKFOKE NINE A. M. BEFOSE THSBB P. H. 

WILL BE WILL BE 

KEADT AT FIVB P. H. KBADT AT TWO P. K. 



1 59 Qiurch New Haven, 

Street Conn. 



Olden fw [^rulting Only 

IF LEFT IF LEFT 

BEFOKE NINE A. M. BEFOKE ONE P. I 

WILL BE WILL BE 

KKADT AT TWO P. H. KEADT AT FIVE P. I 



DRUGS :: KODAKS :: GRAFLEX CAMERAS 



ia7-150 CHURCH STREET 
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CLARK-BOWDITCH CO. 

COMPLETE HOME FURNISHERS 
Special Line of Student Furniture 

68-88-70 OBANGE STBEET NEW HAVBH, CONH. 



VISIT SHORTY, AT THE 

Yale Shoe-Shining Parlor 

Next to' Longley's 

Commutation Tickets — 25 for $1.00; 12 for SO cents 

PACH BROS. 



College Photographers 



1024 Chapel Street 
New Haven. Conn. 
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A Bargain m Watorfront Property is a 
Rare Thing 

City Island 

Ri^t in the Gty of New Y<^, Borou^ of 

Bronx, Offos a Real Bargain Opportunity 

There is no more beantlfiil spot oa CITY ISLAND thui the 
"Syndicate" propeitlea. We are offering home eltea and 
completed homes here at piicea amaKlnx 30% b«low any 
other CITY ISLAND property. 



Right behind it is Felham Bay Park, with its miles and miles 
of drives, shaded lanes and trees, golf course, tennis courts, 

and athletic grounds. 



ts' ride from isgth St. and 3d Av., by the 
Harlem River Division of the N. Y., N. H. & H. R. IL, 
ideally situated in every way, both for comfortable living and 

Write for a booklet containing photographs of some of the 
houses already built, and the new ones now building, and the 
prices at which they are offered and a map of the home sites 
ready to build on. 



CITY ISLAND HOHl^ INC. 



Sales Agent 
SI Nassaii Street, New York City 

Property Office 
600 CITY ISLAND AVENUE 



waaixxw(xxxMxx)(fi3 ff m 
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'By The fTan" 

John F. Fitzgerald 

HABERDASHER 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 



Retenred by 

ARMSTRONG CORK CO. 
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A Home Onwrtunity Plus a Pkvfit Oppor^ 
tunity in the Hill Section at 

Little Neck Hills 

Now Opening 

You know how the value of property advances when & 8c. 
fare is announced. The probability of a 5c. fare is bccominK 
nearer every day. One of the .most beautiful sectiotu of 
LITTLE NECK HILLS is being opened now. 



The tree secUon at LITTLE NECK HILLS advanced 37^ft 
in price in one year. This hill section should advance even 
more rapidly. 

YOU CAN BUY A PLOT NOW AT OPENING PRICES— 
THE LOWEST PRICE AT WHICH YOU WILL EVER 
BE ABLE TO GET A HOME SITE IN THIS SECTION 
OF LITTLE NECK HILLS. 

A THOROUGHLY MODERN BUNGALOW, WITH CITY 
IMPROVEMENTS, ON A LARGE CORNER PLOT, 
WHICH IS NOW BEING COMPLETED, CAN BE 
BOUGHT FOR $4,700. SMALL INITIAL PAYMENT 
AND BALANCE LIKE RENT. 

IF YOU WANT TO OWN A HOME OF YOUR OWN, 
WHY NOT INVESTIGATE THE LIBERAL LITTLE 
NECK POLICY AND 

UITLE NECK HILLS 

ITSELF ON THE NORTH SHORE OF LONG ISLAND, 
THIRD WARD. BOROUGH OF QUEENS, QTY OF 
NEW YORK, 37 MINUTES FROM PENNSYLVANIA 
STA-nON. 

Come out to-day. Write for booklet 



Sales Agent 
City Office, SI Nauan Street 
OFFICE ON PREMISES 
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ESTABUSHKD laia 







Telephone Murray HUl 8800 

Medium and Tropica.1- weight Clothing for 

Business, Dress or Sporting Wear 

Norfolk s and Knickerbockers 

Flannel Trousers for Golf and Tennis 

Shantung Silk Riding Sacks and Breeches 

Light-weight Leggings 

English Haberda.shery and Leather Goods 

Travelling Kits from Coats and Rugs to Dressing Cases 

Straw and Panatna Hats, English and Domestic Shoes 

Liveries for all Menservants 

5*^1^ for Illustrated Catalogue 

Boston Branch : Newport Branch : 

149 Tremont Street 220 Bellevue Avenue 



APPROVED 


is the word the Shefi. Senior Claw of Tale pUced 

first and third honor* m being the best-dieased men 
in that class. 


Tbe same kind of work that won this distinction 
for these men Is put into every gai^ent that leaTes 
onr shop. 


THE LIPSHER & SHORE GO. 


MAKERS OF FINE CLOTHES 


1077 Chapel St. New Haven, Conn. 
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Lan^rock 
Gamer 




TAILORS 



IiistnictcM' of Herbert 
Witheirspoon. 




The G«inble*De8inoiid BUg. 
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Literature and 

the Linotype. 



In thirty years the 
LINOTYPE has done 
more to make litera- 
ture -univeraally 
available than 500 
years of hand com- 
position. 



The Yale Literary Magazine, like many other University 
publications, is composed on the Linotype. The DeVinne 
Press produces its thousands of catalogues and its private de 
luxe volumes on the Linotype. The great New York Public 
Library and thai at Boston, the Carnegie of Pittsburgh, the 
famous Congressional Library at Washington all use Lino- 
types. In fifty Government composing rooms the machine is 
at work. Even the "Printing House of the Vatican" has its 
own private battery of Linotypes, the Standard of the world. 



Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company 

TRIBUNE BTTILDING, NEW TORE 

CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO NEW OBLEANS 

CANADIAN LIHOTTPE, LTD., TORONTO 
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^^ Smart Ctuthej 



Hato I BEGAL SHOES I Fnmishinijs 

InmrnimniiiiMiiiKl 
DAVIS & SAVARD 

COSHKK CHUKCH AND CBOVN STKBBTS 



ABE WANTS TO MEET YOU 

CLASS PIPES BANNERS 

AND EVERYTHING IN SMOKER LINE 

AUTOS FOR HIRE 

list CHAPEL STBKET, NEAK TORE 

CHAMPION & CO. 

Florists 

FLOWERS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 

1026 Chai>el Street New Haven, Conn. 

Entiance to Hyperion Tbcatie 

ROSEY CLEANS EVERYTHING IN 

MEN'S CLOTHING 

Alio Repairing Flannel* Dry Cleaned 

A. E. ROSENBERG 

1123 Chapel Street 
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The Rosenbaum Tutoring School 

WE PREPARE BOYS 
FOR ALL UNIVERSITIES 



Catalogue on request 



New Haven, Conn. 



G. A. Baker & Co. 

ANTIQUARIAN BOOESELLEHS 

SoccesBors to C. Gerhardt & Co. (Lexington Book Sbop) 
ISO EAST S9TH STREET, NEW TORE 

Have JDit lasaed tfae followin£ catalogues: 



No. 47— Robert Looia Sterensan: A Collectioii of First BdltiDns, 
Haouscripts, AvtOKraph LetteiB, and Relics from Us Library at 
Vailima. 

No. 44— Books on Art and Choice Examples of Illnsttated Books. 

No. 42— French Literature, History, Etc., Etc. 

Any of the above may be had upon application. 
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The "UTILE 
INDIAN," 

the Smallest 
SENECA 
CAMERA 



Illustration One-half Actual 



THE YBST POCKET SBNECA 
Takes Pictntes lH x 9yi inches 



The actual size of this camera, 
1 X S>^ X 4^ ins^ makes it con- 
venient to carry. The back 
comes off so that it's easy to 
load — The film never binds to 
hot or cold weather — The front 
pulls way out into exact focus 
and is rigid — The lens and 
shutter equipment insure a 
clear, sharp picture suitable 
for enlargement if desired. 

Meniscus Achromatic Lens, $7 
Rapid Rectilinear Lens, $8.50 
Anistigmat Lens, F.7.6, flS.SO 
Anistigmat Lens, F.a.3, $22.50 



SBNSCA CAHEBA MFG. COUPANT, Rochester, 
Makers of High-Grade Camaras 
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Factory Sites 

ON DEEP WATER WITH 
RAILROAD FACIUriES 



Propaity located tnidva? b«tw««ii Hewirk uid J«iMy City, 
H. J, « HILES FKOH N£W TOBS CIT7 HALL, frontins 
OB thi PmuIc «ad HackenHck Btran; in On Iwait of tlio 

World's Greatest Labor Market 

cnMMd by FOUB BAILKOADS ud their biuchoa, aldlBn 
from whlck ua 1m obUlned: 

Pemuylvania R. R. 
Central R. R. of N. J. 
D., L. & W. R. R. 
Erie Railroad 

ITewaik Bay sad PuMic Klrer Chaniwla up to tha property 
M feet at low tide. 

PBOPBBTT SUITABLE FOB ANT KIND OF HANU- 
FACTUBING OB COHKEBCIAL BNTEBPBISE SX- 
QUIBING TIDE WATKB AlfD SAILSOAD FACILITIES. 



Phone 7i4— CortUadt 

SI NASSAU ST.. MEW TOBE CITT 

Indutiial Department 
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Members of the New York and Philadelphia 
Stock Exchanges, N. Y. Gitton Exchjinge, N. Y. 
CofFec Exchange and Chit3go Board of Trade 



Chas. D. Barney & Co. 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES 



10 BBOAD STBEET 193 SOUTH 4th STREET 
HEW TORE FHII.ADSLPHIA 



STRAND 
MOKE 
HOP 

H. M. BEIRNE, Prop. 
239 Ehn Street Next to Longley's 

Tb« Curtiss Studio 

1090 Chapel Street 



PORTRAITS FRAMES 

ART GOODS 
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BROOKS & GO. 

Chapel Street, Cor. State 

Fashion dictates, a soft hat to start the season 
— ^A Derby later. 

We are prepared to furnish you anywhere 
along the line from Cap to Silk Topper of such 
celebrated makes as 

DUNLAP'S 

CHRISTY'S 

BROOKS' SPECIAL 



BROOKS & CO. 

Chapel Street, comer State 



q Weitaad piepare^ to make you « Suit which 70U 
will want to wcai during the cold weather before na. 

4 We want you to try onr Woolens, to note our 
Workmanship, to experience am "Bight Treatment," 
and "Serrics" Ideal. 



RICHMOND & WEINSTEIN 

On Chapd Street 
Oppotite Univenitr Club 
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AT THE THEATRE 

Attendant; Opera glasses, sir? 

StalHte : No, thank you. But I'll take a periscope, if you 
have one. "Judge," New York. 

This is the way it, read in the London Opinion: 

In De Nieuwe Amsterdammer it ran like this ; 

Dienstdoende juffrouw; Tooneelkijker, mijnheer? 

Heer ; Neen, dank u. Maar ik zou graag een periscope 
gebruiken als u er een debt. (Judge.) 

Long before England and Holland had their laugh over it 
the readers of Judge read it in the original. 

American humor has an international reputation; Judge 
tepresents American humor. That's why it's quoted from 
Korea to Keokuk and all intermediary points. 

At the "Lit," office there is an interesting offer to Yale men 
regarding Judge. 



%edae^ 



The HBPP7 Medium 
225 Fifth Avenue New York Gty 
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TEL. PLAZA 6903 



Petronlo & Go. 

IMC. 

TAILORS 



634 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 



CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY 

OF NBW YORK 

54 WALL STREET 

Branch: Forty-second Street and Madiaon ATenne 



Capital, Surplus and LTndivided Profits over 
$20,000,000 



Authorized to act aa Ezecator, Trustee, Administrator or 

Guardian, q Kecelyes Deposits, subject to checli, and allowi 

Interest on Daily Balances, q Acts as Transfer AEent, 

Segiatrar and Trustee under HortEages 
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BatabUBhed 1830 

Samuel H. Kirby & Sons 

(INcblFORATED) 

822 Chapel Street 

New Haven, Conn. 

WRIST WATCHES 

FOR OUroOOR SPORTS 



ALARM CLOCKS 
FOR INDOOR SPORTS 



Designs and estimates cheerfully given for 
fraternity pins. We also manufacture 
I : high-grade charms 

3 t Q i aO t O t OBaO » JK * aOKaOC B 5«OS t S^^ 
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Varsity Bowling Alleys 

Fmeit in New En^^and— Special Tournament Eciuipment 
Rtted with automatic Backut pin-setten 

All mineraUte balb — ^For Yale men only 

Open from 9:30 A. M. to 1 2 M. R. L. Grant, Mgr. 

PHONE CSNTEK 188S OPEN DAT AND NIGHI. 

The Palmer Taxicab Co. 

TAXKABS, TOURING CARS, LANDAULETS 
AND LIMOUSINES 
To (fire for aD occaiicms 
Washing, Storage, Repuring — 

Pn^ ect Service, Competent Driver* 
Garage waaA Office: 
44 TEMPLE ST., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Agvnt for 

Velie and Hupmobile Cart 

HauMrtga Oilarag? 

Telephone: 6S1D Open Day and Nigbt 

M»-MO CKOWN ST. STORAGE 

NEW HATBN, CONN. 
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The 
Shulman & Evans 
' Co. 

227 ELM STREET 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

AT PARK AVE. HOTEL. N. Y. 
EVERY WEDNESDAY 

BILLIARDS 

THE COLLEGIATE 

NEXT TO GYM. 

T. J. HAMDINO. Prop. 

DARDS 

44th St. and MadUon Ave., <q»p. Bfltmore Hotel 

New York Cky 

CHOICE FBESH CUT FLOWESS 

Coruge of Gardenlu Coraftse of Orcliida Coiuki of VlolaU 

Coiiectl]' aiiutged and delinred promptly 

Orders filled in all the principal cities of the United States, Europe, 

and the British Colonies 

Established 1B74 
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There are five Oliver tyiaewriters in use by underg^adu- 
atea here to every one of any other make. 

The men who use them save time, increase their ef- 
ficiency, eUminate to some extent the drudgery of 
old-time copying and earn for themselves higher 
marks. 

T}'pewritten notes are easily read, take up one-sixth the 
space and can be always kept and readily referred to. 
Manuscript to be acceptable to piapers and publishers 
must be typewritten. 

Reports and thesis typewritten receive higher marks 
than illegible copy. 

.^^ttr Mk t- BOOKS ^ Jb^ 

SSM.yttaTUOi 1 ST„ NEW HAVEHTCT* 
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AAAAAJtA ^AAAAdtA, 



AAAAA****-*-^ 



able to ma than iha Virginia agarattt whidt mr 
friaitd John Colfat had brought upfromStdtmaad.' 

PREFERRED BY GENTLEMEN NOW AS THEN 

Pleue don't expect to finil uy otlier dguette quite like 
Riclimond Striisht Cots. Tberc is none, Tbe aauot. oM 
time delicacy of tbeir "brigfat" Virginia tolucco hu ■!«»■ 
given tfcem ta aausi»I)7 a^tpealing taste not to be found u 
Kij oilier cigarette. 

raCHMONlTMAIGHT'OT 



|b 
lb 
lb 
l> 
l> 

I 

lb 

t> 
l> 
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Cigarettes 

PLAIN OR CORK TIP 
Fifteen cent! 



Also in Mtriclive tins, 
50 for 40 cents; 100 
for 75 cents. Sent pre- 
paid if ^our dealer can- 
not Supply yoo 



\ 



{ 
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